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Italian Landscape 
A DRAWING BY POUSSIN 


NICOLAS POUSSIN became increasingly absorbed in landscape painting dur- 
ing the last twenty years of his life. His landscape sketches, a happy conse- 
quence of that interest, rank with the finest landscape drawings in western 
art and are coveted for every drawing collection. 

“Italian Landscape”! an exquisite bister drawing by Poussin, is a gift to 
the Museum in honor of Mary Grafton Ballou. Although it shows a mature 
mastery of form and spatial relationships, the drawing probably dates about 
1650, since there is no indication of the hand tremor evident in Poussin’s 
later drawings. Basic landscape masses are constructed in dark brown 
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Landscape with Pyramus and Thisbe 

Oil painting. Date: 1651 
NIcOLas Poussin, French, 1594-1665 
Frankfurt, Staedel Institute 


washes, using sharp contrasts of dark and light accented by crisp outlines 
in pen and ink. Though no doubt based on a real place in the vicinity of 
Rome, the drawing is not an exact study from nature. It is nature rearranged 
and simplified to the purpose of the artist. The landscape vignette is intended 
for the background of a painting—thus the untouched paper at the bottom. 

An exact counterpart of the drawing is not found in any Poussin painting. 
However, the drawing and Poussin’s “Pyramus and Thisbe,”? painted for 
Cassiano del Pozzo in 1651, have certain pictorial similarities. The compact 
form of the trees and the delineation of their foliage are quite similar. Of 
greater significance is a feature which is exceptional for Poussin and which 
appears in only two of his paintings—an indication of weather. In general 
Poussin’s sense of the classical ideal permitted only that which is orderly, 
harmonious, and timeless. Emphasis on such transitory phenomena as wind 
and rain is much more congenial to romantic taste. 

One of the delights of the Museum’s landscape drawing is its intimation 
of a breeze following the direction of flooding light, bending trees and 
shrubs toward the right distance. Might it be that this breeze ruffling the 
foliage of Poussin’s usually untroubled Campagna is the first breath of the 
painted storm of 1651? 

The drawing is a memorial to Mary Grafton Ballou, a gift of her friends 
to the Museum. Mary Grafton Ballou was first associated with The Cleveland 
Museum of Art in 1940. In 1942 she left to do war work, then returned in 
1946 to assist in the organization of the May Show of that year and the year 
following. In 1948 she joined the Museum staff as Assistant in Paintings, and 
in 1953 became Assistant Curator of Paintings, shortly before her untimely 


death. LOUISE S. RICHARDS 
158.421. 128x205 mm. Ex colls.: R. Holditch, 192,5 x 273,5 cm. Reproduced courtesy of 
E. King, W. Esdaile (Lugt 2617), Norblin de the Staedel Institute. Catalogued: Societe 
la Gourdaine, Connantré, Ruble, de Witte, Poussin, Bulletin, 11 (Paris, December 1948), 
Bryas. “Poussin inconnu (addenda au catalogue de 


2In the Staedel Institute, Frankfurt. No. 1849. Grautoff depuis 1914)” no. 37. ° 
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Winter and Spring 


BY SHUBUN 


In the sound of the bell of the Gion Temple echoes the impermanence of all 
things. The pale hue of the flowers of the Teak-Tree show the truth 

that they who prosper must fall. The proud ones do not last long, but vanish 
like a spring nights dream. And the mighty ones will perish in the end, 

like dust before the wind.' 


THESE MELANCHOLY LINES written in the thirteenth century fully express the 
depth of Japanese despair at the seemingly endless sequence of revolt, 
apparent success, and ultimate failure with its attendant tragedies which 
was characteristic of the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries. The 
latter century even witnessed the unparalleled spectacle of rival emperors 
“ruling” in Northern and Southern capitals, pawns in the contention for 
power within the dominant warrior class. The conclusive triumph of the 
Ashikaga clan in 1392 marked the temporary end of these internecine strug- 
gles. The overwhelming desire of the ruling class was now for peace and 
pleasure, above all not to be reminded of the real world. Small wonder that 
the narrative scroll tradition of the preceding Kamakura period declined in 
effectiveness. Things Japanese seemed unappealing, even vulgar. Partial 
respite seemed to lie in escape to a philosophical and pictorial environment. 
The Chinese mainland provided both in Zen Buddhism and the landscape 
paintings imported with the new faith. 

The Ch’an (Japanese: Zen) sect of Buddhism, which had been a major 
influence on the landscape painting of the Southern Sung Dynasty (1128- 
1269), provided the mystique for the Ashikaga period (1392-1568). Mono- 
chrome ink painting? of the Chinese landscape in the Chinese styles associated 
with Li T’ang, Ma Yuan, and Hsia Kuei? became the accepted mode of 
expression for the literate painters both of the Japanese court and of the 
principal Zen monasteries. The abrupt, intuitive, and apparently easy ap- 
proach to Buddhist salvation by the Zen monks held great fascination for 
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the samurai who understandably sympathized with a knot-cutting approach 
to Nirvana. But painters and warriors both knew and accepted discipline, 
whether of brush, sword, or intellect; and the unusual combination of in- 
stinct and method was artistically successful for at least a century. 

The fountainhead of the Ashikaga monochrome school was the priest- 
painter Shubun (c.1390-c.1464), Abbot of Shokoku-ji in Kyoto. According 
to tradition he was the pupil of JOsetsu (fl.c.1400) and teacher of the famous 
Sesshu (1420-1506). Shubun’s master is known as a painter only from one 
small painting made for Yoshimitsu, the Third Ashikaga shogun, between 
1394 and 1408. While some thirty works by Sessht are recognized, only a 
handful of paintings by Shubun are known and even these are not absolutely 
certain to be his though no one denies their quality or antiquity. This un- 
certainty is largely a result of our shadowy knowledge of the Abbot's life 
and of the seals used to sign the scrolls and screens attributed to him.‘ 

Shubun traveled to Korea in 1424. From 1430 to at least 1440 he was 
connected with the re-construction of Shokoku-ji, including the carving 
and painting of images. In 1431 he made and signed the image of the Zen 
partriarch Bodhidharma (Daruma) at Darumadera, Oji. About 1440 he was 
in charge of producing a wooden image of Amida at Ungo-ji and was later 
asked to make two guardian kings. Shubun was “painter-in-service’ to 
the shogun as well as a leading artist for the monasteries. There are some 
contemporary references to his monochrome paintings of landscapes, birds 
and flowers, and bamboo in hanging scroll, screen and wall panel formats. 

These sources, unanimous in their praise of Shubun as a great master, 
emphasize the importance of his large scale paintings. Until recently most 
modern critical attention was given to his small hanging scrolls, but this 
perversity has been lately rectified. Screen paintings in his style are now 
recognized® as the most fruitful objects of research as well as being the most 
developed and brilliant manifestations of the artist’s work. 

It was Shubun who took the still amateurish Japanese monochrome Zen 
tradition and transformed it into a large scale and thoroughly accomplished 


style. For some of us these landscape screens are the finest products of 


Japanese monochrome painting. This, combined with their rarity—only 
seven commonly accepted examples are known®—places them with the 
greatest Chinese scrolls of the Sung and Yuan dynasties on the pinnacle 
of Far Eastern landscape painting. 

Superlatives thus seem justified as the Museum announces the acquisition 
—through the generosity of Mrs. R. Henry Norweb—of a landscape screen 
firmly attributed to Shubun’. This keystone of a Japanese monochrome 


collection takes its place at the head of an already interesting group of 


paintings previously treated in the Bulletin and one recently acquired pair 
of screens by Sesson still to be published. 
The story behind the new screen bears re-telling. Two hanging scrolls, 
which are now the central panels of the Cleveland screen (panels three and 
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four, see illustration), were acquired in Japan by Osborne and Victor Hauge 
with the advice of T. Matsushita, a well known scholar of Chinese and 
Japanese painting. Somewhat later a pair of two-fold screens, obviously 
similar in style and content to the hanging scrolls, were acquired by the 
same discerning collectors from the Shimazu Collection. They were brought 
to this country and placed as loans at this Museum. The two hanging scrolls 
were shown first in Gallery 10 at the small exhibit of Japanese Monochrome 
Painting during the Winter of 1952-1953. Everyone assumed the paintings 
to be surviving fragments from a pair of screens, one representing Winter, 
the other Summer. Panel three obviously belonged to the two-fold screen 
now composing panels one and two. Panel four, also a Winter scene was 
not then recognized as contiguous to panel three; and none of the Winter 
panels were seen as related to panels five and six as part of a single screen. 
A close examination of panel five revealed traces of pink color on the reach- 
ing branches of a leafless deciduous tree. This changed Summer to Spring, 
the time of the blossoming fruit tree, particularly of the favorite Chinese 
and Japanese motif, the prunus. 

Since other pairs of screens by Shubun were known to be paired seasonal 
subjects—Winter and Spring, Summer and Autumn—a new study was made 
to relate the panels. Panel four was easily connected to three. By contiguous 
damages, the relationships of the high mountains, and the relevancy of the 
large rocks to the bridge leading to a path behind them, panel four was 
connected with five and six which were already together as the second two- 
fold screen from the Shimazu Collection. 

The whole, despite some losses at the top and sides of the individual 
panels, was a breathtaking experience when first assembled: the only screen 
by Shubun outside Japan and one of his most original compositions to boot! 
The frieze of re-united pine trees seemed to dance across the paper in an 
undulating movement, in and out, but always close to the spectator rather 
than distant as in the other known screens in Japan—the closest in style 
being the three pairs from the Hara, Maeda, and Matsudaira Collections. 
The discovery of an important Masaccio or Van Eyck would be a comparable 
event in the field of Italian or Flemish painting. 

The subject matter of the new acquisition should be read from right to 
left as if the screen were a handscroll. Winter with its soft snow and cold 
mist, grips the landscape of the first four panels. The temper is like that of 
two famous Haiku, brief Zen poems emphasizing suggested moods. 


Under the winter moon 
The river wind 
Sharpens the rocks Chora’ 1V, 213 


I walk over it alone 
In the cold of the moonlight: 


The sound of the bridge Taigi 
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The last two panels convey a softer message; a slight warmth in the ink 
tones changes the chilly steam of Winter to the soft breath of Spring. 


Peace and quiet 
Leaning on a stick 
Roaming around the garden 


Shiki Ul, 43 


Suddenly thinking of it 
I went out and was sweeping the garden 
A spring evening Tairo Il, 54 

Shubun’s style had a sound foundation. As painter to the shogun he 
undoubtedly had access to the great collection of Chinese Southern Sung 
painting formed by Yoshimitsu. While the brush style of Ma Yuan is evident 
in the “‘axe-hewn” strokes defining the rocks and Hsia Kuei’s manner is to 
be seen in the trees, the general disposition of the trees against the nearby 
towering truncated mcuntains is remarkably similar to the two famous 
hanging scrolls by Li T’ang from Yoshimitsu’s collection now kept at 
Daitoku-ji in Kyoto. But the artist has not merely borrowed; he absorbs 
the essence of the Chinese masters and makes their technique and thoughts 
his own. To this base Shubun added a breadth of scale in part inherent in 
the large scale decorative format of the folding screen. While grouped 
hanging scrolls with landscape subject matter were used by the Northern 
Sung masters, the folding screen was merely decorative in Chinese usage. 
It remained for the Japanese genius to make decoration and profundity 
rhyme. Shubun was able to do this by avoiding the extremes of stylized 
composition and brushwork to which so many later Japanese monochrome 
painters were addicted. His ink varies from the lightest tones to the darkest; 
his brush can be soft or harsh at will. Complexity lies side by side with sim- 
plicity, fused by an almost magical ability to convince without display. 
The Cleveland screen is a product of his mature style, an embodiment of 
intellect and emotion in perfect tension. SHERMAN E. LEE 
1From the Heike Monogatari, an early thir- 


teenth century historical prose-poem about 
the wars of the late twelfth century. 


2See the Bulletin, December, 1952, and June, 


Tokyo; and now, the Cleveland Museum of 
Art. See Wakamoto, op. cit., for illustrations. 
758.476 H. 3'4%”. W. 2’ for each panel. 
(Total length of the folding screen is 12’.) Ink 


1956, for articles on three manifestations of 
Ashikaga and Zen monochrome painting. 
3See Lee, S. Chinese Landsc ape Painting, 
Cleveland, 1954, pp. 33- 
4The best and most comune summary of 
sources and articles on Shubun is that by 
Hajime Wakamoto in two issues of Bijutsu 
Kenkyu (The Journal of Art Studies) No. 
LXXX, August, 1938, and LXXXIII, Novem- 
ber, 1938. The information about the artist’s 
life is from this source. 

5Hideo Nakamura, “The Landscape Screens 
Attributed to Shubun,” Museum (Tokyo), 


No. 14, May, 1952, pp. 18-21 
6In the collections of: The National Museum, 
Tokyo; Maeda, Tokyo; Matsudaira, Tokyo; 
Murayama, Osaka; Hara, Yokohama; Iwasaki, 
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and slight color on paper mounted as a six- 
fold screen. Ex. collection Shimazu; Osborne 
and Victor Hauge, Washington, D. C: Pub- 
lished (in part only) Nakamura, op. cit., p. 
20. An old label with the name Shtibun is 
mounted in the upper right hand corner of 
panel one. This is an early attribution rather 
than a signature. 
8Translations are from R. H. Blyth, Haiku, 
Kamakura Bunko, 1949-1952, 4 volumes. 
»The style of this screen was classified as the 
“C” type by Seichi Taki in “Shiibun Gasetsu, 
Kokka, vol. 304, July, 1915, pp. 59-82, as exem- 
plified in the Matsudaira and Hara examples 
and would represent his last style. Far East- 
ern painters were rarely considered “adult” 
until after their fortieth or even ‘fiftieth year. 
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In Memoriam 


THE TRUSTEES wish to record with deep sorrow the death on August 15, 
1959, of Mrs. James Albert Ford, an Endowment Fellow since 1940 and a 
member of the Advisory Council since 1943. She and Mr. Ford (before his 
death in 1928) were good and generous friends of the Museum. Mrs. Ford 
established the James Albert Ford Memorial Fund in 1929 and added to it 
from time to time. Since he had been interested in archeology, especially 
that of Pre-Columbian America, it was her wish that the income from the 
Fund be used for acquisitions in the field of Primitive and Pre-Columbian 
art. Twenty-eight objects of great beauty and importance have been added 
to the Museum’s collections through the agency of this thoughtful gesture. 
In accordance with the donor’s request, the Fund will now be known as 
the “James Albert and Mary Gardiner Ford Memorial Fund.” It is hoped 
that Mrs. Ford’s devoted generosity will be matched by the continued de- 
velopment of this significant part of the Museum’s collections. 


Calendar FOR OCTOBER 1959 


3. Saturday 1:30 p.m. Young People: The 17. Saturday 1:30 p.m. Young People: 


Adventures of Tom Sawyer, a film version Freight Stop, and others, a group of 
of Mark Twain’s great story. 91 min. interesting short films and three Disney 
4. Sunday 2:30 p.m. Gallery Talk: 19th cartoons. 81 min. : 
Century French Painting. George Reid. /8. Sunday 2:30 p.m. Gallery Talk: Art of 
5:00 p.m. McMyler Organ Recital. the Ancient Near East. Martha Carter. 
Walter Blodgett. 5:00 p.m. McMyler Organ Recital. 
7. Wednesday 8:15 p.m. Lecture: The Walter Blodgett. 
Russian Contribution to the Modern 2/. Wednesday 8:15 p.m. Program of Cham- 
Movement in Painting. Edouard Roditi, ber Music. Western Reserve University 
London. Trio. Eugene Kilinski, violin; Warren 
10. Saturday 1:30 p.m. Young People: The Downs, cello; Jeanette Cherubini, piano. 
Mark of Zorro, Douglas Fairbanks’ 23. Friday 8:15 p.m. Lecture: Islamic Ele- 
version of this famous adventure story. ments in Byzantine Ornament. George 
90-100 min. C. Miles, The American Numismatic 
11. Sunday 2:30 p.m. Gallery Talk: The Society, New York. 
Ceramic International Show. Dorothy 24. Saturday 1:30 p.m. Young People: The 
VanLoozen. Phantom Horse, the present day story 
5:00 p.m. McMyler Organ Recital. of a Japanese farm boy's love for a 
Walter Blodgett. race horse. 90 min. 
14. Wednesday 8:15 p.m. Curator’s Organ 25. Sunday 2/30 p.m. Gallery Talk: The 
Recital. Walter Blodgett. Ceramic International Show. Margue- 
16. Friday 7:45 p.m. Film: Broken Blossoms. rite Munger. : 
American, filmed in 1919 by D. W. 5:00 p.m. McMyler Organ Recital. 
Griffith. Light, shade, and hysteria in Walter Blodgett. 
this Limehouse tale with Lillian Gish 28. Wednesday 7:45 p.m. Film Ten Days 
and Richard Barthelmess. that Shook the World. Russian, directed 
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by Sergei Eisenstein, in 1928, pho- 
tography by Edward Tissé, based on 
John Reed’s book about the Russian 
Revolution of 1917. 

30. Friday 8:15 p. m. Program of Chamber 
Music. The Végh Quartet, Budapest. 


31. Saturday 1:30 p.m. Young People: The 
Ghost Goes West, the story of a European 


ghost who goes on a _ transatlantic 
haunting trip. 90 min. 
EXHIBITIONS 


Galleries 27 and 28. Ceramic International 
Syracuse Show (through October). 


Gallery E. 40th Anniversary Exhibitions of 
The Print Club of Cleveland: Print 
Club Presentation Prints 
(through October). 


South Educational Corridor. Outdoor Class 
Exhibit (through October). 


LECTURES 


On Wednesday, October 7, at 8:15 p.m., 
Edouard Roditi, noted art critic and author, 
will talk in the Auditorium on “The Russian 
Contribution to the Modern Movement in 
Painting.” The lecture will be illustrated with 
color slides of paintings by artists such as 
Chagall, Soutine, Kandinsky,and Malevitch. 

On Friday, October 23, at 8:15 p.m., 
George C. Miles will speak on “Islamic 
Elements in Byzantine Ornament” in the 
Museum's auditorium. The lecture will be 
accompanied by color slides. Mr. Miles is 
Chief Curator of the American Numismatic 
Society. He has travelled extensively in the 
Near East and has written many books in- 
cluding The Coinage of the Umvyads of Spain. 


CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS 


The Museum has available from the Sales 
Desk at the North Entrance an excellent 
selection of unusual Christmas cards. These 
and other Museum cards are attractive 
holiday remembrances. 

Other exquisite gifts are framed repro- 
ductions of Museum paintings, books and 
catalogs, note paper, book marks, and re- 
productions in jewelry of items in the 
Museum’s collections. 
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General Information 


MUSEUM HOURS 
Open free at all times. 
Closed Monday. 
Tuesday 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Wednesday 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Thursday 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Friday 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. during 
lecture season, 
Saturday 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Sunday, New Year's Day, and 
Memorial Day 1 p.m. to 6 p.m. 
Closed July 4, Thanksgiving, and 
December 25. 

LIBRARY 

The Art Library is free to the public at all 

times. Books and current magazines for refer- 

ence and photographs for loan are available. 

Lantern slides for loan are on the Library 

floor. The Library is open from 10 a.m. to 

5:45 p.m. on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 

and Friday. On Saturday it is open from 

9 a.m. to 4:45 p.m. From October through 

May the Reading Room is open Sundays from 

3 p.m. to 5:45 p.m., and Wednesdays from 

10 a.m. to 7 p.m. 

RESTAURANT 

Tuesday through Saturday luncheon is served 
from 12 m. to 2:15 p.m. 

Afternoon tea is served aaa 3:15 to 4:45 p.m. 
Tuesday through Friday, and 3:15 p.m. to 
4:30 p.m. on Saturday. 

Janice Long, Manager 

GALLERY ADVICE 

Members of the staff are prepared to assist 

visitors, but appointments should be arranged 

in advance. 

SALES DESK 

Catalogs, color prints, jewelry, post cards, 

Christmas cards, Bulletins, books, and framed 

reproductions are for sale at the desk near the 

North entrance. A list will be mailed on request. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Foundation Benefactors contribute $500,000 
Benefactor Fellows contribute 250,000 
Endowment Benefactors contribute 100,000 
Benefactors contribute 25,000 
Endowment Fellows contribute 10,000 
Fellows in Perpetuity contribute 5,000 
Fellows for Life contribute 1,000 
Living or Memorial Endowments 

contribute any sum above 500 
Special Life Members contribute 500 
Life Members contribute 250 
Fellows contribute annually 100 
Sustaining Members contribute annually 25 
Annual Members contribute annually 10 


Full particulars may be had upon request. 


An Endowment to the Museum, by gift or 
bequest, becomes a permanent memorial. Such 
gifts are deductible from inheritance, estate, 
or federal income taxes. 
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Asst. to the Director 
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Assistant John D. MacKenzie 
Assistant Ann Hilliard 


Supervisors 
Suburban and Private School Classes 
Dorothy VanLoozen 
Studio Classes for Young People 
George M. Reid 
Clubs Marguerite Munger 
Educational Exhibits Janet Mack 
Instructors: Martha Carter, Betty Elliott, 
Neva Hansen, Maud Pay, Juanita Sheflee, 
Dorothy Taylor. 
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Ceramic 


International 


THE MUSEUM HAS INSTALLED the first Inter- 
national Exhibit of Ceramics, which 
originated at the Syracuse Museum of 
Fine Arts to celebrate the twentieth anni- 
versary of the Ceramic National. The 
exhibit opened September 29. 

The Syracuse China Corporation and 
the Ferro Corporation of Cleveland 
joined the Syracuse Museum in sponsor- 
ing the exhibit. Assembling of the pieces, 
which took two years, was in the hands 
of Miss Anna W. Olmsted, Curator of 
Decorative Arts at Syracuse. Some 300 
potters, sculptors, and enamelists were 
invited on the basis of their performance 
in past Ceramic Nationals, and on repu- 
tations established abroad. A dis- 
tinguished jury—Henry Varnum Poor, 
painter and ceramist; Miss Dorothy 
Liebes, textile designer and weaver; and 
Perry Rathbone, director of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts—selected some 
250 pieces for exhibit and awarded 
prizes to 24 entrants. 

Some of the Cleveland Museum's finest 
ceramics have been assembled in a gallery 
preceding the modern work to give the 
visitor an opportunity to observe the 
great tradition of ceramic art as it was 
developed over thousands of years. 

Perusal of these pieces reveals a prevail- 
ing inspiration fromthe Far East on many 
modern artists, and a marked preference 
in the United States for African and 
pre-Columbian American influences. 
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